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The Little Pine Tree 


Db” I hear someone say, “Whew, but it’s hot!’’? July days are 
but would we want them otherwise? Someone on the spur of th 
moment may say, “Yes, I do,” as he mops perspiration, but if he thinks 
for a moment he will not want to rob the trees and plants of the warmth 
they need in their work of growing. : 

Perhaps you haven’t thought of green growing things as working; 
but they do work, and in their way they work just as hard as we do in 
ours. Did you watch the garden last spring and see the tender bean shoots 
crack the soil and push their heads up, all in a row, to receive the help 
of the sunshine and fresh air in their work of growing strong and beat 
ing a crop? If you did you found it interesting. 

While on a vacation in Colorado one summer I climbed a steep, rocky 
trail to get a better view of the valley below. From the edge of the trail 
skirting the mountainside I saw, perhaps sixty feet below me, a sturdy 
pine tree apparently growing right out of a rock. A seed had fallen 
in a tiny crevice in the rock and had found enough soil and moisture 
there to sprout it. You could have crushed that first tiny sprout between 
your finger and thumb, and certainly you would not have thought it 
could ever grow to be a sturdy tree in that stony place. 

Was the pine discouraged when it found that it had sprouted ina 
handful of soil in the crevice of a rock? Not at all. It stretched toward 
the sun and began working and growing, and little by little its swelling 
trunk cracked the rock and made a place for itself. Often when I have 
had something to do that I thought was hard I have thanked that little 
pine tree for the lesson in courage that it gave me. 

I sometimes like to think of you WEE WiIsDom readers as little pine 
trees, strong and sturdy. You are not discouraged when you are called 

upon to run errands, work in the garden, mow the lawn, do the dishes, 
or take care of the baby. Even if the task seems hard and you would 
rather lie in the shade and read, you turn your face to the sun as did the 
little pine tree and laugh as you go about the tasks that help you grow in 
patience and kindness. 
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One rainy night 

A small wood sprite 

Was having his Saturday bath. 

“I’m tired of taking showers!” he cried. 
“I want a bathtub deep and wide, 
Where I can splash around inside!” 

And he skipped down the woodland path. 


And there by the side 

Of a stump he spied 

A toadstool, creamy white— 

Creamy without and coral within— 

A wee round bowl with a fluted rim: 
A bathtub just designed for him— 
And he capered with delight. 


Then he clambered up 

To the rain-filled cup, 

And over the brim he went. 

“What fun!” cried he. “What luxury! 
To bathe in a tub made just for me!” 
And he splattered and splashed in ecstasy 
And soaked in sweet content. 
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Pictures by’ Florence MéCurdy 


You Think 


‘THE platform on which the painters stood, 


high up under the eaves of Grandfather 


Crane’s old house, was just a ladder with a plank 
laid on it, and hung on two rope supports that 
went up over the ridge. Walking to and fro 
along the plank, the two young men painted the 
under side of the roof’s overhang, which was 
over their heads. 

“You'd think they'd get dizzy,” Ollie Crane 
said, watching them from where he and “Dart” 
Hatfield sat on the backyard fence. The work- 
men stood about on a level with the tops of the 
upstairs windows. 

“Aw, they hang onto that pole they got tied 
on beside ’em!”’ Dart said. They were few things 
that Dart did not know if you took Dart’s 
word for it. Some of them were so. 

Ollie looked at the other boy’s freckled, sun- 
burned face, with its bold fourteen-year-old blue 
eyes, and its too old, sneering mouth. Dart 
sheered at so many things that his lips seemed 
to have got the habit and always twisted that 
way first when he talked. 

Ollie had known him only about two weeks. 
The Hatfields lived next door to Grandfather 
Crane’s house in Michigan City, where Ollie was 
visiting. Ollie, who was thirteen, was beginning 
to understand that Dart was sort of “mad” or 
something, because he, Ollie, whose home was in 


’ Chicago, was a big-city boy, while he himself 


lived in the smaller town. It seemed funny that 


4 


“Cinch?” he crowell 


the older boy should care about a thing like that. 
“It doesn’t make much difference where a boy 
lives,” said Grandy, as Ollie called him, “unless 
he thinks it does.” Grandy always said it’s what 
you think that matters. 

Ollie looked up at the painters again. “Only 
one of ’em hangs on,” he said. 

Dart did not answer; he rarely did answer 
when he was proved to be mistaken, and he 
seldom explained a mistake. Ollie had never 
known a boy just like him. 

Grandy was coming up through the wide back 
yard fromthe barn, which was used as a garage 
now. He was straight as a tall pine. He was 
Dad’s dad of course, and he looked like Dad, - 
with the same dark, almost black, eyes that all 
the Crane men had, including young Oliver. 
Grandy had hardly any gray hair, and what 
Moms called a “rugged” mouth, which didnt 
mean hard, but only firm and strong and—well, 
“no foolin’,” you might say. He had a bright 
silver twinkle in each of his eyes though that 
said “fun” as plainly as if they talked; and: 
Grandy was fun no end, only kind of grave and 
unlaughing about it. He loved a quiet joke, the 
quieter the better. 

Ollie was very fond of Grandy. He knew that 
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some boys thought “‘old folks” don’t know much 
and are always trying to tell you things that 
used to be so maybe, when they were boys, but 
that aren’t so any more. Dart Hatfield, who was 
named after a family friend, was that kind of 
boy. He even called the old gentleman for whom 
he was named “‘the old goat”; and that seemed 
sort of shameful to Ollie. As Grandy came over 
now to where the boys sat, Dart eyed him as if 
he was thinking “old goat’’ about old Oliver 
Crane but didn’t quite dare say it. 

Grandy looked at Dart and took a letter out 
of his pocket. “Dart,” he said, “you're invited 
to go up and spend a week end at Ollie’s house 
in Chicago. I had a letter from my son——” 

He stopped and scanned the letter, then read 
from it. “He says, ‘Bring the Hatfield boy if 
you like when you bring Ollie home Saturday. 
Maybe Dart—is that his name?—would like a 
week end in the city,’”” Grandy looked at Dart 
again. “Might ask your folks,” he said, “if you'd 
like to go.” 

Dart’s lips curled up at a corner. “Aw,” he 
said, “I been to the city lots o’ times!” 

Grandy’s twinkle sparkled. “Oh, yes?” he an- 
swered. “Well, Ollie’s been out to see us lots 
of times too before you came here, but he still 
thinks it’s fun to come.” 

Dart’s eyes wavered before Grandy’s; then he 
shrugged. ‘““Well, if I don’t have anything to 
do Sunday that’s” 


He stopped, but it sounded as if he was go- 
ing to say, “anything that’s more fun.” So 
Grandy said it for him. “Anything that’s more 
fun?” But he just grinned at Dart; he didn’t 
look annoyed or offended. 

Ollie felt very uncomfortable; it seemed so 
mean for Dart to treat his invitation like that—so 
disrespectful to Grandy and to Dad. But if 
Grandy didn’t resent it Ollie needn’t either, he 
thought. He changed the subject. 

“Grandy, isn’t it awful hard to walk a plank 
like the one the painters use? I'd think they’d be 
afraid they'd fall.” 

Grandy looked up at the workmen. “They get 
used to it,” he replied. “But they’re not afraid; 
that’s one reason they do not fall. Like steel- 
workers, you know, who learn to walk narrow 
beams in the steel frames of high buildings, 
without ever thinking of hanging on.” 

Ollie grew abruptly still. Why, he'd never 
thought especially about it before, but Grandy 
himself had been a steelworker when he was a 
young man, before he was a contractor. Dad had 
sometimes spoken of it. 

“Why, did you use to walk high beams?” 
Ollie asked. 

Grandy nodded. “Yes,” he said simply. 

Instantly Dart turned. “Aw!” he said, with 
his habitual disbelief of everything new to him. 

“Grandy was a steelworker,” Ollie said, with 
quick indignation. 


Dart had stepped into ap- 
palling danger. There was 
no way to reach him. 
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Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 


The birds awoke me with 
their songs, 
And my heart too is singing 
And thanking You, dear God, 
for joys 
This sunny day is bringing. 


Dart grinned, with half a 
sneer. “You kiddin’?” he re- 
turned. 

_ “No! He was! Weren’t you, 
Grandy?” cried Ollie angrily. 

Grandy twinkled at both of 
them. “You're right,” he said 
to Ollie. “But that’s nothing to 
get mad about.” 

Ollie felt the heat ebb out of 
him. Sure! Grandy was right. 

But Grandy was going on 
easily to Dart. “It’s not so hard 
as it looks to walk a plank or a 
beam,” he said. “It’s just a 
matter of knowing you can. Or” 
—He looked at Dart keenly— 
“if you can’t, God can.” 

Dart gaped. But Grandy 
looked down at one of the 
painters’ planks that lay on the 
ground near by. “Here,” he 
said, and he crossed the grass 
to it, and walked the full length. 

“Aw,” Dart said, “anybody 
can do that!” 

“Yes,” Grandy said, “when 


the plank’s on the ground. It’s 


different up in the air; but only 
because you think it is.” 

Dart stared at him again an 
instant and then laughed rude- 
ly. “Can you walk it up there?” 


‘he demanded, pointing up at 


the painters. 
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“I can,” Grandy said, his 
mouth tightening. 


“Let's see you!” challenged 


Dart, as if he were saying, “You 


daresn’t!”’ 

Grandy shook his head slight- 
ly. “No,” he answered. “I might 
in an emergency, but not to 
show off, buddy.” And he went 
away up to the house. 

Dart turned to Ollie. “That's 
the way—all these old birds, 
they tell you they was good 
once on a time—when! But you 
say, ‘Prove it’, and they fade! 

He suddenly ran to the plank 
on the ground and sprinted its 
length on it and back. “Cinch?” 
he crowed, and then he looked 
up at the painters again. “Bet 
I could walk it up there too!” 
he added. 

Ollie didn’t say anything. He 
was thinking how fine Grandy’s 
quiet, unruffled dignity was, and 
hoping he could be like that 
sometime. Ha, why not begin 
now? Maybe it was just a mat- 
ter of thinking you could, like 
walking a plank. 

He was not sure he wanted 
Dart to go up home with him 
for a week end, but Grandy had 
invited the boy; and perhaps if 
Dart could know Grandy better 
and know Dad, he would want 
to be like them too. So when 
on Saturday Grandy asked Dart 
again if he wanted to go, and 
it turned out that Dart was 
counting on it, Ollie tried a 
little “unruffled dignity” of his 
own and was nice about it. He 
decided to try to give Dart a 


good ‘time, no matter whether 
‘Dart appreciated it or not. 


So the three, Dart, Grandy, 


.and Ollie, took the train to- 


gether in the late afternoon for 
the big city. It was a long train, 
“about a mile,” Dart said, and 
counted the Pullmans. Almost 
unbelievably there was twenty- 


one cars, including the coaches, 
From Michigan City to Chicago 
was only about fifty miles—just 
around the corner of Lake 
Michigan; but though they left 
by daylight, it was dark when 
they began to get into the city, 
Ollie’s home was on the South 
Side, and they planned to get off 
at the Sixty-third Street Station, 
which was much nearer than 
the main station downtown. 
Dart was not particularly 
agreeable; he tried to impress 
Ollie and Grandy with what he 
knew about Chicago, but he got 
himself mixed up in some of his 
statements about how near the 
railroad ran to the lake, where 
the big steel mills were, and the 
oil refineries, and the famous 
Midway, and the parks. But 
Grandy just twinkled and let 
him talk, so Ollie did too. 
When they pulled into their 
station, nobody else in their car 
appeared to be getting off. The 


long train dragged in through » 


the brilliantly sparkling station 
lights, and the coach Ollie was 
in slid on past the long plat- 
form and out into the compara- 
tive darkness again. 

“Well!” Grandy said, getting 
up suddenly from the seat. 
“Looks to me as if we've gone 
by the station. Wait a minate 
—maybe we'll have to go back 
a car or two to get off.” And 
he hurried toward the rear. 


Ollie and Dart sat still a 
minute and then, nervous lest 
the train start again and carty 
them on downtown, they got up 
and followed Grandy. But 
Grandy was not in the vesti- 
bule; neither was anybody else, 
The exit door however was 
open out into the night, though 
the movable platform had not 
been raised to reveal the steps. 

“He musta got off!” Dart 
said. 
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“He wouldn’t do that, with- 
out us,” Ollie answered. 

“Well let’s us get off, or the 
train’ll take us downtown!” 
urged Dart. 

“But Gandy’ll come back 
looking for us!” 

“He'll see we're gone, and 
know we got off!” 

“I don’t believe so!” 

“Well, I’m gettin’ off!” Dart 
proclaimed, and stepped out of 
the open door onto what ap- 

ed to be a platform of 
steel, studded with huge rivets 
like the truss of a bridge. It was 
too dark to see well, and 
Ollie, was first startled, then 
frightened, as Dart stopped 
short with a little gasp of fear. 


“What is it? What's the mat- 
ter?” Ollie asked. 

But Dart did not answer, for 
at that instant the train began 
to move. The next moment it 
had pulled the open door away 
from Dart and was slowly pick- 
ing up speed. 

Instantly Ollie understood 
what had happened. Their car 
had indeed passed the station 
at which.they wanted to alight, 


and had been pulled out onto_ 


the great steel bridge. that car- 
ried the tracks over Sixty-third 
Street itself. What appeared to 
be a steel platform, out upon 
which Dart had stepped, was 
actually a truss of the bridge 
right close to the vestibule floor, 
and right at the edge of the 
bridge and high above the 
paved street below. 

The steel truss was perhaps 
a foot to a foot and a half in 
width. It offered precarious 
footing at any time, and was 
Never intended for passengers 
to walk. Now with a moving 
train beside it, so close as al- 
most to brush the clothes of 


one standing on the truss, with - 


a sheer pitch-off on his other 


side down to the asphalt and 
streetcar tracks thirty to forty 
feet below, Dart had stepped 
into appalling danger, from 
which any rescue seemed impos- 
sible. There was no way to 
reach him, no way to stop the 
train; to call for help would be 
useless. Ollie had just about 
three seconds to realize that the 
other boy was beyond his reach 
out there in the dark, on a strip 
of steel comparable to the 
painters’ plank at Grandy’s, and 
there was almost the certainty 
that he would become confused 
and dizzy and fall! 


It was all quick and terrible 
beyond belief. Before Ollie’s 
mind flamed Grandy’s face as 
he had answered Dart’s chal- 
lenge to walk the painter's 
plank. “I might in emergency,” 
he had said. Here was incredi- 
ble emergency! What would 
Grandy do if he were here? 
Walk the steel beam to get back 
there and be with Dart of 
course! Maybe to help him, 
hold onto him, steady him; but 
to be with him anyhow, not to 
leave him in awful danger 
alone! Could Ollie hope ever 
to be like Grandy? If so, what 
better time to begin than now? 


It seemed like stepping over 
a Niagara for Ollie to step out 
of that moving train. But he 
took hold of the handrail at his 
side, and swung off just as he 
would swing off a moving car 
at the street level. He stepped 
out onto the steel girder, as high 
above the ground as the roof of 
a house, just as he would step 
onto a platform or a pavement. 
He let go of the handrail. For 
a dizzy moment he stood alone, 
cold, balanced still on his high 
perch, with the lighted car win- 
dows fluttering past him like 4 
pack of yellow cards flung into 
the wind. 


(Seon 


By Florence Taylor 


Before I go to sleep tonight, 
Dear Father, I must say 
My prayer of thanks for all 

Your love 
And care of me today. 


Terror géipped his heart like 
a hand. But something Grandy 
was always saying rang in his 
mind like a bell. “Remember 
when you can’t, God can.” Dad 
believed in God too. Maybe 
Ollie could be like Grandy and 
Dad! 

“I can’t, but God can!” he 
whispered. Then he turned and 
saw Dart, a shadowy figure 
standing on the truss perhaps 
twenty feet away. 

“Dart!” he shouted above the 
smooth rumble of the train. 
“We can walk it! We could 
walk it, if it was on the ground! 
We only have to—think we 
can!’ And he began to move 
cautiously toward the other boy. 

The train was beginning to 
run faster now, going into a 
rush. Its ponderous steel mass 
flowed past him in a great black 
smudge like a brown cloud. The 
windows became a long yellow 
blur; doorways were dim blots 
fanning by. The wind sucked at 
him. “I can’t!” he thought, and 
then, “But God can!’ Then he 
was shouting again to Dart, 
“Wait, we can do it together! 
Stand still! Don’t look at the 
train! Look back at the station 
lights! Dart! You—you can't, 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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“A ship! 


What the Story Told Before 


This is the story of a glass blower in Italy before 
people had learned to make red glass. Old Nicolo 
was the best glass blower in all Italy, but he quit his 
trade because of his disappointment at not learning 
the secret of red glass for his king. Now he made his 
living by making glass stems, which he sold to glass 
blowers in the city. But always Nicolo kept searching 
for the way to make red glass, and each time he 
failed his unhappiness grew. Carlo was the young son 
of a woodcutter and tended his father’s goats. In 
his spare time he carried wood to old Nicolo. 
One day Carlo was in the workroom with Nicolo 
when the pot full of glass started to boil over. Carlo 
asked to be allowed to skim off the foam. When he 
did this Nicolo saw that he handled the ladle right, 
and he said, ‘““My young friend, someday you too will 
blow glass.” Then Nicolo blew a glass bird for Carlo. 
Carlo carried the dull-colored glass bird home, but 
his heart was heavy because he could do nothing to 
help Nicolo solve the secret of red glass. 
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>. _ made a ship.” 


Chapter Two 


ARLO sat on the hillside overlook 
} ing the goat’s pasture. Several 

i. days before the two goats had gone 
through or over the fence and wan 
dered away. On that day the little 
brothers and sisters had had no milk 
Their father had had to leave his wood 
cutting and help hunt for the goats. It 
was only after long hours and much 
searching that the goats had been found 
in a neighbor's field. 

“Until I find the broken fence and 
mend the bars,” Carlo . promised his 
father, “I will watch the goats to see 
that they do not wander off again.” 

For days Carlo went up and down the 
fence. He looked carefully on all sides. 
He waded the. branch to see if the goats 
could have escaped in the water. But 
nowhere could he find an opening 
through which the goats might have 
left the pasture, and until he did he 
must keep watch. 

While Carlo rested on the hillside he took 
from his pocket the little glass bird that Nicolo 
had made with the old blowpipe. It was a nice 
bird, smooth and well rounded; though of course 
it would have been much prettier if it could 
have been red instead of the dull gray color that 
it was. 

Carlo looked at the goats, then back at the 
bird. He was impatient to see Nicolo. He won- 
dered if his old friend had made any more glass. 
There was plenty of wood stacked beside the 
shed door to feed the furnace if he needed it 
Maybe though with the blowpipe off the wall 
the old man, instead of making more glass, 
would try to blow into shape something larger; 
something that took more skill and effort even 
than the bird. 

Carlo jumped up quickly. The glass bird he 
thrust hastily into his pocket. One of the goats 
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was outside the pasture, and even while Carlo 
stared open-eyed, the other goat scrambled up on 


vetlook- § a large rock and, balancing itself for a moment, 
Several § jeaped over, clearing the fence. So the goats had 
d gone jumped the fence instead of breaking through! 
d wat Carlo was glad that he knew. Going to the 
e little little gate, he lowered the bars. Then quietly 
o milk § without frightening the goats he circled around 
is wood # tack of them. Soon they were again inside the 
oats. tf pasture and the gate closed. The little brothers 
1 much § and sisters would not have to do without their 
found milk that night. 
Finding a stout pole, Carlo went to 

ce and F the rock from which the goats had 
sed his } jumped. He dug and jabbed until he 
to SF had it pried loose from the ground. 
ni. Then with the pole braced underneath, 
wn the | he heaved and pushed and pushed and 
ll sides. | heaved. After a time the rock became 
1€ goals | unbalanced and rolled down the slope 
er. But | toward the brook. Now let the goats 
pening | climb up on it. It would no longer make 
it have | it easy for them to jump the fence. 
did he He looked at the sun. It was almost 

time for the noonday meal. He hurried 
¢ took } up the slope. At the cabin his father } 
Nicolo | said: “It is well that you moved the (. 
a nice F stone. Once a goat finds that it can ye 
‘ coutst | jump its way to freedom, it is hard to ( & 
t could | keep it penned.” | 
lor that} = “Because of your good work,” his 

mother told him, “you may take a jug 
at the of milk and a jar of cheese to your 
won- old friends in the woods.” 
e glass, Carlo’s heart leaped for joy. Maybe 
ide the } Nicolo would again allow him to use 
ded it. | the blowpipe. But there was no smoke 
e wall | coming from the flue as he neared the 
- glass, | old shack, and no sound greeted him 
larget; } as he entered the door. Could Nicolo 
rt even § have gone in his cart to the city to sell 

his glass stems? 
ird he Carlo went inside. In the shed back 
e goats | of the furnace room Nicolo stood, the 


Then with his own hands the 
king gave Nicolo a gold medal. 


blowpipe at his lips. The work table was strewn 
with thinly blown objects. Nicolo knew of his 
presence, Carlo felt certain, but the old man’s 
gaze never left the glass that was taking shape 
at the end of the tube. Carlo watched. No longer 
did Nicolo’s hands tremble, he moved the pipe 
with sureness and ease. His cheeks swelled as 
he inhaled air, they twisted as they sent the 
air through the pipe. 

After a time Nicolo put the pipe down. “I’m 
glad you've come,” he said simply. 

“You've blown many things,” Carlo said 
pointing to the work table. 

“Huh,” the old man answered. “Many more 
I have blown and thrown back into the pot to 
melt again. Only the best will I keep.” 

Carlo looked past his old friend to the high 
shelf on the wall. His eyes opened wide. “A ship! 
You've made a ship. How did you do it?” 

“A ship for the king,” Nicolo said proudly. 
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Words by 
Ella Stratton Colbo 


and out the wide barn door, My grand -pa comes and _ goes; 


is 
=- 
a 
puts new hay on the big barn floor And parks his cows in _ rows. Then 
‘ 


“Piece by piece I blew the parts, then fastened 
them together with liquid glass on the tip of 
the iron.’ He lowered his head. “I could not make 
the glass red. So into the ship I put my best, the 
love of my heart and the skill of my hands.” 

Slowly Nicolo reached up and lifted the ship 
from the shelf and put it on the table. Seeing it 
more closely, Carlo exclaimed: “It has a deep 
stern, a tall mast, and the high sails look as if 
the wind might be blowing a gale. Nicolo, it 
is beautiful.” 

Carlo looked from the ship to his old friend. 
Nicolo’s eyes were shining. A smile was on his 
lips. His hands fondled lovingly a piece of thin 
glass that he had picked up from the table. His 
head nodded in a contented manner. 

“Why—why, Nicolo is happy,” Carlo thought. 
“He has forgotten his failure to make the glass 
red while making a gift for the king.” 

“My pupil,” the old man said, “you have 
stayed away many days. I have missed you.” 

Carlo told about the goats wandering away, 
and of the distress of his mother when the little 
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brothers and sisters had no milk. “Your absence 
was unavoidable,” Nicolo agreed. “A good boy 
takes on many unselfish tasks. Now for your 
lesson.” 

The rest of the afternoon Carlo listened to 
Nicolo explain the rules of glass blowing. He 
tried to follow his old friend’s instructions. He 
dipped the end of the pipe lightly into the liquid 
glass. He brought out the right amount. He in- 
haled. He blew. He inhaled again, and again he 
blew. Bubble after bubble of thin glass he 
released onto the table. But try as he would 
he could not keep his mind off a question that 
kept bobbing up in spite of all that he could do. 
Finally he asked: “Nicolo, how will you take 
your gift to the king? A glass ship is easily 
broken. My father says it is a long way to the 
king’s palace and the road is rough.” ° 

The old man stared blankly at this young 
friend then his head turned slowly and he looked 
at the ship that had been put again on the shelf. 
His shoulders seemed to droop lower and lowet. 
Finally he whispered, “I have not thought of how 


He 
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5 
up to the hay - loft,sweet and dim, He climbs to throw down hay; And 
some-times lets me fol - low him To where the kit-tens_ stay.... 


I would take the ship to the king’s palace. I 
thought only of giving my best effort, my greatest 
work to my king.” 

It grieved Carlo to see the distress in his old 
friend’s eyes, eyes that such a short time before 
were shining with happiness. “Do not worry,” 
he said quickly. “There must be a way. I will 
help you find it.” 

But finding a way to help Nicolo would be 
much harder than finding how the goats got 
out of the pasture, Carlo realized as he walked 
home through the woods. He told his mother 
about it as they waited for their father to come 
home to supper. “‘A glass ship?” the mother said. 
“It cannot be of any use to the king. No need to 
take it.” 

With a heavy heart Carlo waited in the yard 
for his father. “A glass ship?” the father said. 
“It must be very beautiful. Once I visited the 
great city. There I saw many trinkets and orna- 
ments that the glassblowers had made. But 
among them all I saw no ship. We must help 
Nicolo.” 


His father’s words cheered him. But how could 
they help Nicolo, Carlo wondered as he drove 
the ducks into their pen for the night and again 
as he lay on his wooden bed and gazed at the 
stars? The next morning though his first thought 
made him follow his father into the yard. “If 
Nicolo drives his donkey and rides in the cart 
to the city where the king’s palace is, may I ride 
with him and carry the ship?” 

“If Nicolo needs you to do that, you may go,” 
his father said. 

When the goats had been milked and the bars 
fastened securely behind them at the pasture 
gate, Carlo ran up the path to the shed in the 
woods to tell Nicolo. “If you will drive the 
donkey hitched to the cart, I will sit beside you 
and hold the ship,” Carlo said breathlessly. “But 
first I will place a board across my knees. On 
the board we can put a folded blanket—then on 
the blanket the ship. I will hold it carefully. 
When the road gets rough, my body will take the 
bumps. 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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By Vada F. Augustine 


Surprise 


Picture by Lucille Ison 


Caraway’s blue eyes were dancing 
with excitement as the train pulled into the 
station. Her Aunt Helen, whom she was to see 
for the first time, had always seemed in her 
young mind to be a fairy-book figure. In fact 
she had told the lady who sat beside her all about 
Aunt Helen; about her money and her ability 
as a writer for one of the best home and garden 
magazines, and about her beauty and her new 
home. Virginia half expected Aunt Helen to 
come swishing up to the train in a dress like a 
technicolor vision. As for Elaine, the cousin from 
San Francisco who was to share her visit at Aunt 
Helen’s, Virginia expected her to be outstanding 
also. After all she was from the big city. 


But the slender young woman who held out a 


gloved hand to her was dressed in quiet slacks. 
Her fair hair was brushed back neatly and bound 
with a blue ribbon. The little girl who stood smil- 
ing near by was just an ordinary little girl in a sun 
tan suit and sandals. She also was very brown. 
She had one tooth out, and her long brown 
hair was braided and looped behind her ears. 
Virginia was so disappointed she scarcely 


heard Aunt Helen introducing Elaine. She was 
thinking of the woman on the train, and how she 
must be laughing if she were looking out. 

“Well, dears,” Aunt Helen said cheerfully, 
the introductions over, “‘let’s get home. Jinny 
must be starved and tired after the long journey.” 

“Oh, I’m wild to see your new home,” Elaine 
declared, dancing along beside Aunt Helen and 
bending forward so she could smile at Virginia, 
“I haven’t been at Aunt Helen’s since she moved 
here from the city,” she told Jinny. “But I’ve seen 
pictures. It must be a wonderful place.” 

Virginia had never seen anything so beautiful. 
She had lived all her nine years in the Middle 
West, where cold winters discouraged the lush 
growth the California climate permitted. Aunt 
Helen’s house had a setting like a well-cared-for 

ark. 

“I can hardly wait to play on the lawn. Can 
you, Jinny?” Elaine cried as they drove down 
the winding driveway to the sprawling white 
house with its red tile roof. 

Aunt Helen laughed at Elaine’s eagerness. 
Virginia saw that Aunt Helen was really very 


“Oh, dear!” she squealed. “I thought those things were snakes.” 
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pretty when her dimples 
showed and her blue eyes 
sparkled. 

“T look like her,” she told 
herself with a great deal of 
pride, and she looked at Elaine 
with pity, thinking how sad it 
must be to be such a plain little 
brown bird. She preened herself 
a little, smoothing back her 
curls and smiling to herself. 

But she stopped smiling 
when Aunt Helen showed her 
to her room. They had passed 
Elaine’s room first. It led off the 
hall to the right, and even the 
one glimpse she had’ of it made 
Virginia aware of its desirabil- 
ity. It was done in yellow. Pale 
cream walls, sheer yellow cur- 
tains looped back from big win- 
dows, which framed one of the 
most beautiful pictures Virginia 
had ever seen. It was like look- 
ing at one of the colored covers 
of Aunt Helen’s magazines. 
There was a fish pond with tall 
plants at the rear bending to 
kiss the flat white lilies in the 
water. There was even a quick 
flash of gold, which must mean 
goldfish in the pond, and be- 
yond the pond a flagged path 
gee off into a sunken gar- 

en. 

But her own room—Vir- 
ginia’s heart sank when she stepped inside. Oh, 
it was a pretty room, all in delicate shades of 
blue, with touches of pale pink. It had beautiful 
large windows too, but instead of looking into 
fairyland, as Elaine’s did, they revealed a 
huge crescent of brown earth. Apparently it was 
a big flower bed Aunt Helen had not yet planted. 
Behind this crescent and following its contours 
was a close planting of dark-green shrubs with 
very shining bright leaves. 

Elaine brushed past and hurried to the win- 
dows. 

“Oh, Aunt Helen! I just can’t wait for the 
am——” she began, but Aunt Helen interrupted 
so abruptly that Virginia was amazed. She 
remembered it very well, later. 

“Elaine!” Aunt Helen said, something like 


yellow. 


ing things, 


velvet 


pillar, 


respect; 


The Caterpillar 
By Lola M. Mitchell 


I could not step upon you, 
Oh, little fuzzy 
Because I know that if I did 
I'd step on dusty wings of 


I could not harm or hurt you, 
Though I don’t like creep- 


Because I’d crush brown 


And a pair of satin wings. 
So creeping, crawling cater- 


Gay fairy in disguise, 
I treat you with utmost 


For I love butterflies! 


warning in her voice. “Suppose 
you get things ready. We'll go 
swimming as soon as Jinny is 
settled.” 

At the big swimming pool 
Virginia learned more about 
Elaine. Elaine was a fine swim- 
mer. She flashed in and out of 
the water like a graceful brown 
fish. Virginia envied her that 
perfect ease. Finally she pulled 
herself up on the edge of the 
pool and watched her cousin. 
She began to admire Elaine. In 
her mind the thought that there 
are many kinds of beauty be- 
sides the kind that shows itself 
in a pretty face began to stir. 

In the full days that followed 
she learned even more about 
Elaine. Elaine was a wonderful 
companion, a delightful com- 
rade. She had an amazing fund 
of knowledge about plants and 
animals and insects, and Vir- 
ginia asked her questions in- 
cessantly. 

One day, a few days be- 
fore they were to go to the 
beach for two weeks, they 
dashed around the house to find 
queer, thick, greenish-tinged 
red-brown spears thrusting up 
through the crescent-shaped 
plot of brown earth beyond 
Virginia’s windows. Virginia, 
catching a glimpse of the blunt spears was 
startled. 

“Oh, dear!” she squealed. ‘‘I—I thought those 
things were snakes. Aren’t they ugly? What on 
earth are they—weeds ?” 

Elaine looked at her queerly. 

“Oh,” she said unconcernedly. “I suppose it’s 
something Aunt Helen planted. Come on. Let’s 
go around to the fish pond.” 

In the morning, just before they left for the 
beach, Virginia looked out the windows and 
wondered again about those odd, ungainly 
growths. After all, she thought crossly, Aunt 
Helen might have given her a room with some- 
thing besides old ugly stuff like that growing 
outside. 

Late one evening, 


Ave 


fellow! 


(Please turn to page 24) 
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Mud Pie Magic 


By Eleanor Hammond 


ETSY looked over the fence back of the 

new house. She wished she had somebody 
to play with. She did not know any of the chil- 
dren who lived near her new house. 

Beyond the fence the little boy in the other 
back yard was very busy making mud pies. He 
was patting them into little round cakes and 
putting them on a box to dry in the sun. They 
looked like chocolate. 

*“Hello there!” Betsy called. 

“Hello!” the little boy said, but he did not 
even look at Betsy, he was so busy with his 
mud pies. 

Betsy wished she could play with him, but he 
did not ask her to come over into his yard. Betsy 
stared at him for a long time. 

“Mud pies are silly. You have dirty, dirty 
hands!” she called over the fence. 

“You have a dirty face—and freckles on it!” 


the little boy yelled back. Then he went on 
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Pictures by Edith Cunnings 


making chocolate-looking mud cakes. 

Betsy ran back to her house. She felt like 
crying. “My face isn’t either dirty! That's a 
nasty horrid boy over the fence.” 

“Come to lunch, dear,” Betsy’s mother called. 
“We have favorite chocolate cupcakes for des- 
sert.”” 

Betsy ate her scrambled eggs and bread and 
butter and carrot sticks slowly. Then she nibbled 
the delicious chocolate cupcake. She kept look- 


_ ing at the other little cakes on the pink plate. 


They looked very much like the nasty horrid 
little boy’s mud cakes. 


_ Betsy looked out the kitchen window. The 


nasty horrid little boy had gone in to lunch too. 
His mud cakes were still on the box just over 
the fence. 

“I guess I wouldn’t like anybody who said 
my mud pies were silly and my hands were 
dirty,” Betsy thought. “I guess that was not a 
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good way to make friends. I guess you like 
le who say nice things—instead of rude 
ones.” She nibbled her delicious chocolate cup- 
cake very slowly, thinking. 
“A penny for your thoughts, dear,” Mother 


“Could I—could I have another chocolate cup- 
cake instead of a penny?” Betsy asked. 

Mother said: “Of course, dear. They aren’t 
very big.” 

So Betsy told her mother what she was think- 
ing about and mother smiled and nodded. 

Then Betsy got her little scissors and cut out 
a very fancy little paper mat from a piece of 
pink paper. She put a chocolate cupcake in the 
middle of the pink mat. She carried the cupcake 
on the pink mat very carefully to the fence. She 
leaned far, far over and set the cupcake at the 
end of the little boy’s row of mud cakes. It 
looked almost like them—only it had a pink mat 
under it. 

Then Betsy went and sat on her own back 
steps and cut out paper dolls with her scissors. 
But she watched for the little boy—who probably 
was not really nasty and horrid when you were 
not rude to him—to come out to play again. 


By and by the little boy came out and ran 
across the yard to look at his mud pies. He 
stopped and stared at them. 

“Ooh!” Betsy heard him say. “Ooh, one of my 
mud pies has turned into a real chocolate cake— 
like magic in a fairy story.” : 

Betsy giggled. The little boy looked over the 
fence and smiled at her. “Oh, did you put the 
chocolate cake here—for me?” he asked. 

Betsy nodded. “I’m sorry I said mud pies were 
silly and that you had dirty hands,” she told him. 
“I want to be friends.” 

The little boy grinned and took a very big 
bite of chocolate cupcake. “I’m sorry I said 
your face was dirty,” he said. “I want to be 
friends too. Would you like to come over in 
my yard and make mud pies with me? You can 
cut out fancy paper mats to go under them.” 

“Oh, I'd love to,” Betsy told him. “We can 
make them look like party cakes—and then 
we can have a party for my dolls on my little 
table. Dolls can only play-pretend eat, so play- 
pretend cakes will be all right for their party.” 

“Mm, fine!” the boy said, with his mouth full. 

Betsy giggled. The boy really did have a dirty 
face—but she did not say anything about it. 


“Did you put the chocolate 
cake here?” 
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By Bula Hahn 


if IS written in the Old Testament that long 
before Jesus was born God gave Moses the 
teaching: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy strength, and with all thy mind; and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

Once during Jesus’ life on earth, a lawyer, 
after repeating this bit of the Mosaic law in 
Jesus’ presence, asked Him, “Who is my neigh- 
bor?” 

Often when Jesus wished to make His mean- 
ing clear, explain a way of conduct that was 
agreeable to His teaching, and pleasing in the 
sight of God, Jesus told His listeners a parable. 
Now a parable is a story that has a lesson or 
moral in it, and it is a story of something that 


Thy Neighbor 


Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


might happen to almost anyone. 

Jesus told the man the parable of the good 
Samaritan, and He told it in words and ina 
manner that every child can understand. 

“A certain man went down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho,” Jesus said. He used the expression 
“went down” because Jerusalem was built. on 
higher, more mountainous ground than was 
Jericho. The distance between Jerusalem and 
Jericho was not far as we count distance today, 
but much of the road was rough, littered with 
loose stones, and many deep ravines had to be 
crossed. 

This particular man going to Jericho was 
probably on foot since Jesus did not mention 
even a donkey. If he walked he carried a staff, 

as most travelers did in those 


— days. He may have carried food 
“| to last through the journey, and 
he would need to stop often to 
rest. 

Since this man no doubt 
walked the main-traveled road 
he must have met other men 
going to Jerusalem, the city he 
had just left. After pleasant 
greetings the men may have 
rested together beside the road 
in the shade of a tree. Tired, 
weary feet make interested com- 
rades of strangers, and travelers 
the world over like to talk with 
fellow travelers. There was 
much to talk about there on 
the road leading from Jerusa- 
lem to Jericho. The barley fields 
in some parts of the country 


highlands was good. The cattle 
and sheep fared well. 

As the day wore on travelers 
became less frequent. But this 
particular man walked on; he 
must keep going if by sundown 
he was to reach the place where 


The Samaritan walked beside 
the donkey. 


needed rain. The grass in the 
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Happiness 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Dear Father, birds sing songs to You 
To thank You for Your care; 
And I'm so happy I sing too 
Or thank You with a prayer. 


Just knowing that You love me, God, 
And that I’m in Your care 

Makes me so happy that I want 
To say a thank-you prayer! 


he had planned to pass the night. The road then 
led in among and around high and rugged cliffs. 
More and more the man leaned on the staff that 
he carried, while his mind was busy with the 
thoughts of the business that took him to Jericho. 

Jesus told the lawyer, “The man fell among 
thieves, who stripped him of his raiment and 
wounded him and departed, leaving him half 
dead.” 

How still it was at the side of the road where 
the robbers had thrown the man! He most likely 
tried to raise himself, tried to reach his staff, 
but he fell to the ground again. His body was 
bruised and beaten, and with his many wounds 
he suffered great pain. He was thirsty, and there 
was no water for him to drink. 

Then the man’s heart beat faster with hope. 
Surely it was foosteps that he heard, footsteps 
and the clink-clink of a staff upon the stony 
ground. The man turned his head the better to 
hear. He was not mistaken. There was someone 
approaching. It was a priest. He knew by the 
tobe the stranger wore and the covering that 
was on his head. The wounded man must have 
called loudly for help, and since he lay so near 
the road the priest could not keep from seeing 


Jesus said in His parable, “By chance there 
came down a certain priest that way: and when 
he saw the wounded man, he passed by on the 
other side.” 

The man’s suffering increased as he lay there 
by the side of the road. Added to the physical 
pain of his bruised body was the hurt in his 
heart that the priest should have passed him 
by. He cried aloud. But there was no answer 
save the faint echo from the hills. 

Time passed. The day was fading. Then again 
the man heard footsteps. Another traveler was 
coming down the road. ‘Help! Help!” the man 
“hia though by then he could hardly speak at 


The newcomer was a Levite, a descendant of 


the proud and noble line of Levi. In telling the 
parable Jesus said, “And likewise a Levite, when 
at the place, came and looked at the wounded 
man, and he too passed by on the other side of 
the road.” 
Again the man was left alone and half dead. 
He sobbed mournfully. Would no one stop to aid 
him? Would he die there without help? He 
thought of his home in Jerusalem. He thought 
of the business that he should attend to in Jeri- 
cho. He thought of the hardness and cruelty of 
the thieves. 
Then down the road there came a man from 
Samaria. The people of Samaria did not worship 
in the Temple where the priests served, and 
neither were they descendants of the proud and 
noble line of Levi. The Samaritan people were 
looked down upon by the Jews. 
In telling the parable Jesus said, ‘“‘A certain 
Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where the 
wounded man was: and when he saw him, he 
took pity on him.” 
The Samaritan when he heard the cry of dis- 
tress, stopped his donkey. Quickly he was off 
the donkey’s back and on his knees beside the 
wounded man. Carefully he bathed the bruised 
and torn flesh with wine, and pouring oil in the 
open wounds, he bandaged them. Then he lifted 
the man up on the donkey's back. The little ani- 
mal had been trained well to travel the rough 
roads; his feet were nimble, his steps sure as 
he carried his burden over the hill roads. The 
Samaritan walked beside the donkey, giving 
support to the wounded man. 
After a time, traveling -in this manner, they 
reached a wayside inn. The kindhearted Samari- 
tan rented a room for himself and the unfor- 
tunate man and tenderly cared for him through 
the night. When it was morning the good man 
went to the innkeeper and gave him two pieces 
of money. “This will aid you in caring for the 

injured man,” he said. 
(Turn to inside back cover). 
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Walk 


By Emilie E. King 


I love to walk to Anywhere! 
That’s where we mostly go 
When Mother says, “Which way, my dear?” 

And I say, “I don’t know.” 


The Anywhere I like the best 
Is where the sea comes in 
And makes a little pool for me, 
Near where the hills begin. 
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That’s where the long-legged cranes 
just stand 
And fish and wait all day, 
As still as stuffed birds on a shelf, 
While I can run and play. 


And I can look for little shells 
And beach plants in the sand; 
And hunt the funny hermit crabs 
And hold them in my hand. 


I love to walk to Anywhere 
When Mother goes along, 

And we go swinging down the road 
And sing a happy song. 
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HE Roost was bright and sunny. Four games 

were going on. The triumphant click of 
checkers on a board told that a player had made 
a jump. The slow and almost soundless sliding 
of a checker meant that a player was making a 
calculated but daring play. 

Andy looked across the board at Kegs and 
sighed. He had been thinking about playing 
games and what made them fun or boresome. 
Certainly the players ought to be evenly matched, 
and Kegs was the poorest checker player among 
the Spartans. The game was too easy for Andy. 

Click! Click! Andy made a double jump that 
took the last of Kegs’s men. 

Kegs was red and warm because he had been 
trying so hard, but he could still laugh. 


“You surely do play a wicked game, Andy!” 


he said admiringly. 

Andy smiled. “I get a lot of practice playing 
with Grandpa Van Orden.” 

Kegs lowered his voice. “Anyway, you'll have 
to stretch yourself next time. Red says Morry 
Dalton is good!” 

In the corner Red and his guest Morry Dalton 
pushed back their chairs. Red was as flushed 
as Kegs, and Morry looked happy and trium- 
phant. 

“Red wants to take Morry into the Spartans,” 
whispered Kegs. “Do you think he'll make a 
good one?” 

Andy regarded the tall boy curiously. Morry 
was new to the neighborhood; and Red had 
fallen under the spell of his ready smile and 
his clear, bright eyes. Morry’s hands were clean, 


‘his hair well brushed, and friendliness glowed 


in him. 
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SPARTANS 


By Lawrent Lee 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


Andy welcomed Red and Morry with a smile. 
He hoped Morry would give him a hard game, 
and he was eager to begin it. 

Kegs moved to another checker board, and 
Morry sat down. Red hesitated above them. 

“Take him into camp, pal,” he said. “Morry's 


‘a lot too good for me, but maybe you can teach 


him something.” 

“Most likely he'll teach me,” Andy retorted. 

The boys placed their men and Red returned 
to his own table. 

The game began. Morry moved. Andy moved. 
Morty jumped one of Andy’s men. Andy moved. 
Morry moved. Andy jumped one of Morty’s 
men. 

The room was warm; and even in those few 
moments Andy knew he was going to have to 
work to keep Morry from beating him; and, 
work as hard as he could, Morry might still win. 

“Wait for me,” he said. “I’m thirsty.” 

He went to the bucket on the shelf in the 
corner. The water was cool. He returned re 
freshed. 

A glance over the board made him look again. 
Each of them had had of course twelve checkers 


at the start of the game. Morry had jumped 


one of his men, and he had jumped one of 


Morrty’s. Each should have eleven checkers on 


the board, but Morry had twelve. 

Andy looked at the edge of the table where 
he had put the checker he had taken. It was 
still there. Where had Morry got the extra 
checker? 

Andy considered. Should he say something to 


Morty about it? Morry was a guest at the Roost, 


and Red would feel bad about it. 
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Andy slid back into his seat and took his turn. 
Talking would embarrass everyone. 

During the rest of the game Andy kept his 
attention strictly on the board. When Coralee 
squealed with delight at taking a triple jumping 
three of David’s men Andy did not add to the 
quips and laughter. Chink called him, asking 
about the community picnic at the fair grounds 
Saturday. He answered without turning his head, 
“Grandpa’s talking about getting up a baseball 
game for us.” Bob shot back, “Good! Be captain 
of our team, Andy, and get things going.” Andy 
did not answer. But when Chink tossed a peanut 
shell through the open window to a curious 
squirrel, Andy had to see the squirrel pocket it 
in his cheek and run away with it. 

His eyes came back to the board before his 
head; and he saw—quite plainly—Morry’s hand 
go out and change the position of his red king, 
which Andy would have taken on the next play. 

“So it wasn’t a mistake!” Andy said to him- 
self. ‘“Morry does cheat!” 


He sat very still, thinking 
about the extra checker. Morry 
could of course have brought it 
from another table, but no one 
had said one was missing. Or 
he might have had extra check- 
ers in his pocket. He had been 
to the Roost before with Red, 
and he knew that they played 
with the ordinary black and red 
wooden ones. 

The game no longer inter- 
ested Andy. He was not pitting 
his skill against Morry’s; and it # 
hurt him to let Morry think he 
could cheat and profit by it. 


Still, to accuse Morry there in the Roost where 
he was a guest and humiliate everyone would 
hurt Andy, too. 

Andy lost the game. Miserable, he went again 
to the water bucket and got another drink. 

He said in a tired voice, his eyes fixed gravely 
on Morry: “It’s too hot to play. I’m going out- 
side.” 

Morry looked back brightly. Andy could not 
tell whether he suspected that Andy knew what 
he had done. 

He said pleasantly: “Pshaw, Andy! I wanted 
to beat you two games out of three!” 

“I’m sorry,” said Andy shortly; for suddenly 
he was angry at Morry for spoiling the afternoon 
for him. “At first I wanted to beat you too, but 
somehow I don’t care any more.” 

He turned abruptly and left the Roost. He 
could feel the others staring after him. He knew 
that he could not explain to them, and he re- 
membered what Grandpa Van Orden always 
said, that a fellow who plays a good game and 
loses may learn to take-disappointment—just as 
Kegs had done a while ago. He may even have, 
learned how to win next time. Grandpa Van 
Orden always said, ‘Cheaters can’t win, because’ 
they lose so much!” but Andy had not under- 
stood that! He had seen cheaters get good grades 
in school and win championships in games; but 
he had never wanted to change places with them. 
Now he understood that a cheater could win a 
game or a grade but lose things of greater im- 
portance—like the respect of his fellows, their 
trust and confidence. 
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Beside him someone spoke: 
“Red.” 

“What do you think of him?” 
Red said eagerly. “‘He’s tops in 
baseball and swings a real 
tennis racket. He’ll make all the 
teams when school opens. And 
he’s lots of fun!” 

Andy thought: “What’ll I 
tell him? Maybe I can make 
him understand, and maybe I 
can’t!” 

He stammered, “We Spar- 
tans make our mistakes, Red, 
but not the kind Morry makes. 

“What do you mean, mis- 
takes?”’ Red demanded warmly. 
“He beat you, didn’t he?” 

Andy gulped. Was Red go- 
ing to think he did not want 
Morty to be a Spartan because 
Morry beat him at playing 
checkers ? 

For the moment it seemed 
easier to keep still about Morry 
and let him into the Spartans 
than try to explain; but he was 
not sure when he thought, 
“None of us would be so hap- 


py about being Spartans if Mor- | 


ty was one of us and someone 
found him cheating.” 
He faced Red squarely. 
“I’m not ready to talk about 
Morty,” he said. “Maybe Sat- 
urday or the day after——” 
Red did not wait for him to 
finish. He whirled on his heel 
and strode back to the Roost. 
Andy slipped down the lane 
and made his way home. His 
problem needed thinking about. 
He could of course come out 
bluntly and tell just why he 
did not want Morry to be a 
Spartan; but somehow telling 
seemed to him like calling at- 
tention to the leg that a cripple 
did not have. Morty was like 
that, crippled. Maybe he might 


‘not be altogether to blame if 


no one had taught him the truth 
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about cheating. Andy did not 
want. to hurt Morry, but neither 
did he want to play checkers 
with him or ask him to be a 
Spartan. 

Andy went to the picnic with 
his grandfather. 

Mr. Van Orden got the seven 
Spartans together and said: 
“You'll have to choose two 
more players to make a team. 
Elect a captain too, and I'll get 
a team to play against you.” 

Red was at Andy’s side. 

“We want to get Morry Dal- 
ton” he urged. “He’s a dandy 
pitcher.” 

David said quickly, ‘You're 
our captain, Andy. Let’s get go- 
ing.” 
“I can’t be captain,” Andy 
protested, for Red’s suggestion 
worried him. “Maybe I won't 
even play.” 

The Spartan’s dismay surged 
at him. He was the best catcher 
they could possibly have! He 
had to be captain. 

He said slowly,, “Who'll we 
get to play with us?” 

“Morry Dalton!” . repeated 
Red as if he thought Andy 
might not have heard. 

“I don’t want him!” said 
Andy flatly. 

“Don’t be jealous!” blurted 
Red. “He’s got the makings of a 
real Spartan!” 

Andy did not answer. The 
two boys stared at each other, 
red-faced and angry. 

David said quickly: “If Andy 
doesn’t want Morty, let’s get 
Earl and Jimmy Tyne. And let’s 
hurry before someone gets them 
on the other team.” 

The Spartans scattered to 
search for Earl and Jimmy. 

Unhappy, Andy began to or- 
ganize his team. To him it 
seemed that he could not be 
quiet about Morry any longer. 
Yet if he told what he knew, 


he was not going to be happy 
either. 

The other team got Morty, 
and he was a good pitcher. He 
had a tricky outcurve that the 
batter swung at every time only 
to have the ball swerve sud- 
denly out of reach. He had a 
drop that ducked neatly under 
the bat. 

Red had always been the 
Spartans’ best batter. He nar- 
rowed his eyes and watched 
how Morry twined his fingers 
about the ball, how he balanced 
his body and wound up for each 
particular kind of ball. When 
Red went to the plate to bat, 
Andy noticed how cautious and 
alert he was. | 

Morty tried a drop on him. 
Red took half a step forward 
to meet the ball and caught it 
before the drop. It struck the 
bat resoundingly and flew into 
the woodland that skirted the 


diamond. The left fielder ran © 


after it while Red loped around 
the bases—first, second, third, 
home! 
Andy clapped him on the 
back. The Spartans crowded 
around him. 

“I wish the bases had been 
full,” Chink cried. ‘“We’d had 
four runs instead of one!” 

The left fielder came slowly 


back to the diamond. He lifted — 


both hands, empty. “Lost ball!” 

Mr. Van Orden reached into 
his pocket and drew out a ball. 
He chuckled as he tossed it to 
Morty. 


“I expected that! See if you — 


can lose this one too.” 

The next time Red came to 
bat Morry was plainly flustered. 
He threw a ball that narrowly 
missed Red's head. His next did 
strike Red’s right shoulder. 

“Morry’s. afraid of him!” 
Chink chortled. ‘He hit him so 
Red could walk one base in- 
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stead of letting him take a crack 
at the ball and make another 
home run!” 

“He wouldn’t do that!” cried 
Coralee. ‘““That would be—kind 
of cheating! Anyway it shows 
he hasn’t control of the ball. 
And if he’d hit Red in the head, 
he might really have hurt him!” 

“Ug!” grunted Chink. 

Andy said nothing. 

When Red came to bat a 
third time, Morry hit him again 
with the ball. Again Red 
walked to first base, but Mr. 
Van Orden told Morty to stop 
pitching and play field. Next 
time, he said, Morry might be 
so excited that he would put 
Red out of the game. 

Apologetically Morry took 
his place in center field. 

Andy watched him go with 
puckered brows. It was possible 
of course that Morry did get 
excited when Red came to bat. 
It was even possible that hitting 
him, both times, was an acci- 
dent. But after seeing Morry 
cheat at checkers Andy was 
ready to believe that hitting 
Red was another way Morty 
had of taking advantage. He 
decided to watch Morty. Every- 


‘one else seemed to be watching 


him too when Red came to bat 
the next time. The Spartans had 
a lead of two runs. The game 
had been close and good. 

Red waited for the ball, smil- 
ing and confident, but he did 
not let his confidence make him 
carleless. The new pitcher sent 
his first ball wild. The second 
came straight over the plate. 
Red swung at it. Ball and bat 
met with a splintering sound. 
Red dropped the bat and started 
for first base while the ball 
soared out over Morry and cen- 
ter field. 

Morry backed. He turned and 
fan into the woodland as the 


ball kept soaring. The crowd 
watched, breathless. The ball 
began falling. It cleared the up- 
per branches of a tree. It 
bounced on a lower limb. 

Morry’s hands were uplifted 
to catch it. They shifted. Ball 
and hands were hidden by 
greenery. 

Morty let out a whoop of 
triumph. He appeared, dodging 
through the trees, with his 
gloved hand raised high. In it, 
a ball glimmered whitely in the 
sunlight. 

The crowd cheered. 

Morry threw the ball to the 
infield. The pitcher reached for 
it and missed. It rolled to a stop 
at Andy’s feet, where he stood 
on the sidelines. Andy bent to 
pick it up. He stared at it, un- 
believing. 

“Andy!” Mr. Van Orden 
stopped beside him. He too 
stared at the ball. 

“Tl take it,” he said. 

He held out his hand, and 
Andy dropped the ball into it, 
but not before Red’s eyes too 
were on the ball. 

“Huh!” he said. “We were 
playing with Spaulding balls; 
but Morry comes in with an 
American Official! Stinky, I'd 
say!” 

Mr. Van Orden called to Da- 
vid’s father. “Take my place 
as umpire, will you? Get an- 
other center fielder too.” 

“What are you going to do, 
Grandpa?” Andy asked. 

“I’m going to have a talk 
with Morry,” said Mr. Van Or- 
den grimly. “‘A trick.like this 
can’t be ignored.” 

“Oh,” mourned Coralee; for 
she too had joined the circle. 
She too understood what had 
happened. “Do you suppose 
everyone——” 

“We won't tell,” said Red, 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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Refreshing Foods for Hot Days 
By Jatta Taylor Keith 


Stuffed Tomato Salad No. 1 


4 tomatoes 1/ cupful sour cream 
234 cupfuls shredded spinach _ lettuce 


@ Cut off stem ends of tomatoes and scoop out pulp. Sprinkle 
inside shells with salt; invert on a platter and chill. Combine 
shredded spinach with cream, season to taste with salt and pepper. 
Stuff tomatoes and serve on lettuce. Mayonnaise may be used in 
place of sour cream if desired. 


Stuffed Tomato Salad No. 2 


4 ripe tomatoes 1 teaspoonful chopped onion 
salt mayonnaise or salad 
pepper dressing 


1 cupful diced cooked potatoes — lettuce 


@ Cut out stem ends of tomatoes. Scoop out pulp. Invert on 
platter and chill. Season and combine pulp and other ingredients. 
Fill tomatoes, place on a bed of lettuce, and top with a dab of 
mayonnaise sprinkled with paprika. 


Tomato Dinner 


®@ Cut out the stem ends of large ripe tomatoes and scoop out 
most of the pulp. Sprinkle inside tomatoes with salt, pepper, and 
onion salt. Break an egg into each tomato and cover with the 
chopped pulp adding a few buttered bread crumbs last. Place to- 
matoes in pan and then in another pan partly filled with water. 
Place greased brown paper over tops of tomatoes and bake in a 
moderate oven (375° F.) for 25 or 30 minutes. 


Baked Tomatoes 


@ Remove stem ends without cutting away any more skin than 
necessary. Cut each tomato in half, straight down in order to 
keep as much juice inside as possible. Sprinkle each cut surface 
with the combined sugar, salt, pepper, and dry mustard. Then 
sprinkle thickly with flour. Melt a tablespoonful of butter or 
margarine in a heavy frying pan; when hot, place the tomatoes, 
cut side down, in the pan. Cook until about half done over medium 
heat, then season uncut sides and turn carefully to keep shape. 


’ Finish cooking and remove to heated platter. Stir flour and juices 


in pan to remove lumps, add a little milk and cook to make sauce. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


God bless us as in prayer we 
bow | 
And bless the food before us 

now. 
For food to help us grow and 
live, 


Our thanks, dear God, to You 


we give. 


Surprise for Jinny 
(Continued from page 13) 


after two glorious weeks at the 
seashore, they returned. Vir- 
ginia had never seen the ocean 
before, and the restless Pacific 
had thrilled her. With Elaine 
and Aunt Helen as guides and 
companions every day had been 
a glorious adventure. She was 
very tired and sleepy as they 
drove down the curving drive, 
and a bit sad too, as people are 
when they know a wonderful 
vacation is nearing its end. 

Because in a few days now 
she would have to go home and 
back to school. 

The little old lady who kept 
house for Aunt Helen was glad 
to see them home again. Even 
the picture of Uncle Ted, Aunt 
Helen’s pilot husband, “in uni- 
form,” seemed to be smiling a 
special welcome. 

There was only one thing 
that annoyed Virginia. That 
was the way Elaine kept gig- 
gling and looking archly at 
Aunt Helen, as though they had 


secrets that they wouldn’t share 


with her. And all the time they 
were preparing for bed Elaine 
seemed in a state of excitement. 
Virginia felt a little hurt but 
very curious too; and when 
Elaine came down the hall to 
her bedroom to tell her good 
night, she was more puzzled 
than ever. 
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Then, as she stepped inside, 
a floodlight came on outside her 
windows and she stopped in the 
center of the bedroom, speech- 
less, with the beauty of the pic- 
ture that the light revealed to 
her. 

The whole brown crescent 
had become a crescent of dainty 
nodding pink lilies, their sweet 
perfume drifting through the 
open windows into her bed- 


room. Beyond them the leaves - 


of the mirror plants reflected 
the rays of the floodlight. Vir- 
ginia remembered the blunt and 
ugly spears and realized what 
had happened. Each spear had 
opened its tip and had shaken 
out its delicate treasure-trove of 
bloom. 

“Do you like it?” Aunt 
Helen asked, putting an arm 
about her. “Elaine almost gave 
it away the very first day. We 
wanted to surprise you. That's 
my amaryllis bed. I’m very 
proud of it.” 

Virginia turned and threw 
her arms about Aunt Helen, giv- 
ing her a big hug. Then she 
hugged Elaine too. 

“It’s a most beautiful sur- 
prise,” she said, turning to look 
again at the fairyland scene out- 
side. There were other things 
she wanted to say, things she 
was thinking in her heart about 
the beauty there is in very plain 
things. She was thinking about 
brown, plain little Elaine and 
the beauty there was in her too; 
about all the lovely things that 
do not show on the surface but 
keep coming out at unexpected 
times to delight people and 
teach them the true values of 
living. But she was very young 
and had not yet learned to put 
her thoughts into telling words. 

“It’s a beautiful surprise,” 
she repeated, and then, because 
she was so happy there was a 


Little 
Helper Apron 


® x: YOU like this little apron? A scrap of cotton material, 18 
inches by 211/ inches in size, and two yards of 34-inch gros- 
grain ribbon are all the materials you need to make one for 
yourself. 

First stitch a tiny hem down each side of the material. Fold 
a 11-inch hem across the top and stitch it. Fold a 2-inch hem at 
the bottom and stitch. (Use the sewing machine or stitch by 
hand. 

Now gather the top until it is about 5 or 6 inches wide. Meas- 
ure down about 5 inches and gather the waist until it is not over 
9 or 10 inches wide. 

Cut your grosgrain ribbon in two pieces. Make one piece 32 
inches and the other 40 inches in length. Fold the 32-inch piece 
in half to find the middle, then place the center of the ribbon 
over the center of the top gathers. Pin it in place. Pin the rest 
of the ribbon in place distributing the gathers evenly. Sew the 
ribbon down. 

Use the longer ribbon for the belt. Center it, pin in place, and . 
sew itdown. 

Now, isn’t it fun to make an apron! 


‘lump in her throat, she didn’t Elaine and put an arm about 
try to say anything more. She each of them and hugged them 
just turned to Aunt Helen and with all her might. 
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A Bird 
Merry-go-Round 


By Glenn Morgan 


HIS TOY can be made of tin or cardboard, string, and feath- 

ers. When it is finished hang it from the ceiling of your porch 
where the rain will not touch it and the summer breezes will whirl 
the birds round and round, first one way and then the other. The 
birds will always fly forward. 

From tin cans or cardboard cut two 4-inch squares. Slit one 
down halfway and the other up halfway. Put together as in 3. 
Use a little cellophane tape at the top and bottom to hold the 
pieces in place if they show a tendency to slip. Curve all four 
points to catch the breeze. (See 4.) 

Now trace a pattern and cut four birds the size given here. Be 
sure to punch the hole for the string in the exact spot shown. 
Paste a feather on each side of each bird. Try to have all the 
feathers about the same size. 

Cut four pieces of string each 6 inches long and tie a bird to 
each point of the “whirler.” Tie a little weight, a bell or even a 
rock, to the bottom. 

Use a heavy cord at the top and fasten the merry-go-round 
to the porch ceiling. 

Now you are ready for the breezes! 
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A Ship for the King 


(Continued from page 11) 


“A splendid idea, a good 
plan,” the old man said as he 
moved quickly about the room, 
“I am proud to have you for my 
ap I will teach you all that 
I know. You are young. The 
years are before you. Many 
things you will be able to do; 
things that I have not done,” 
He stopped suddenly. “May we 
start to the king’s palace to- 
day?” 
Carlo had thought of the 
plan but a few hours before; 
he had not had time to think 
about putting the plan into op- 
eration. “I—I think we had bet- 
ter wait until tomorrow,” he 
stammered. “My mother must 
have time to bake the brown 
bread. Even though she believes 
it is a foolish errand, she would 
not want us to start the journey 
without food.” 

“Then be here early,” Nicolo 
said as he picked up an old 
blanket and folded and made 
it ready for the ship. 

The road was rough and the 
bumps many. Carlo held onto 
the seat with one hand and bal- 
anced the fragile glass ship up- 
on his lap with the other hand. 
The sun shone warm. Hour aft- 
er hour Nicolo urged the don- 
key on. Often after passing 
travelers turned for a second 
look at the pair. But Nicolo 
and Carlo kept their gaze on the 
road ahead. They ate theif 
brown bread and drank the 
goat’s milk. They slept at night 
on the ground beside the cart. 
Three days after they had left 
Nicolo’s shack in the woods 
they reached the king’s palace. 

“By what authority do you 
seek the king?” the gatekeeper 
asked. 

Nicolo explained that he 
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wished to give a present to the — 


king. Carlo held the board 
higher and the ship’s sails 
caught the sunlight. Because of 
the ship’s beauty the gatekeeper 
let both Carlo and Nicolo enter. 

The doorkeeper, when he 
heard Nicolo’s story and saw 
the glass ship, opened the door 
and bade them walk through. 
At last they were before the 
king! Carlo stood close by his 
old friend’s side, holding the 
board on which the ship rested. 
Nicolo bowed low, ‘‘My king, 
for you I have tried many years 
to make the glass red. But I 
have failed. Now I am old. To 
show my love and devotion I 
have blown this ship. It is the 
best my heart and hands and 
skill can offer.” 


“Many men have tried with- 
out success to make the glass 
red,” the king said. ‘None but 
you have brought to me so beau- 
tiful a gift.” The king was so 
pleased that he told the at- 
tendant to place the ship on 
display where all could see it. 
Then with his own hands the 
king gave Nicolo a gold medal, 
a medal for work well done. 

A medal from the king! 
Nicolo’s eyes were so misty 
with happiness that Carlo held 
to his hand as the attendant 
guided them through the door 
and out of the courtyard. At the 
cart, when the donkey had been 
fed and they were ready to start 
home, Nicolo pinned the medal 
onto his frayed old jacket just 
above his heart. Carlo drove the 
donkey all the way home so that 
Nicolo need not take his gaze 
off the king’s gift. 

At home and in the little 
shack in the woods days fol- 
lowed days. Carlo could now 
blow an object of irregular 
shape; no longer was he con- 
tent to make only the round 
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NE of the most famous 
gifts ever made by one 
nation of liberty-loving people 
to another is pictured on the 
stamps that we illustrate this 
month. It is the great statue 
of Liberty enlightening the 
World, given by the people of 
France to the people of the 
United States to commemorate 
the one-hundredth anniversary 
of American independence. 
In the year 1874 the famous 
French sculptor Frédéric Bar- 


tholdi was commissioned by - 


the Franco-American ‘Union, a 
group of persons who were in- 
terested in promoting national 
friendship between France and 
the United States, to design a 
work of art that would sym- 
bolize the ideal of freedom to 
which both nations were dedi- 
cated. He conceived the idea 
of a huge statue of a woman 
holding aloft the lighted torch 
of liberty. His idea was enthusi- 
astically adopted, and work be- 
gan on it in the year 1876. 
Five years of continuous la- 


By Roland Rexroth 


bor were required to complete 
the great figure of the goddess, 
and in the fall of 1881 the parts 
of the statue were assembled in 
Paris, ready for its trip across 
the Atlantic. 

Many sites wete proposed 
for the statue, but decision was 
finally made to place it on a 
small island in New York Har- 
bor called Bedloe’s Island. 
From this point the statue can 
be seen by millions of persons 
every day and by every ship 
entering or leaving the harbor. 

In order to provide an ade- 
quate base for the great statue 
to rest on, it was necessary for 
the United States to construct a 
pedestal for it on the island. 
Work on this pedestal began in 
April, 1883, and was finished in 
1886. The cost of this work was 
met by popular subscription, 
and many American boys and 
girls helped by giving their 
pennies, nickels, and dimes. 

In the summer of 1886 the 
statue was conveyed across the 
Atlantic safely, and bolted se- 
curely to the base. Then in a 


great ceremony on October 23, 
1886, it was dedicated, and 
since that time has been a con- 
stant reminder to all who see 
it that liberty brings light to the 
world. 

The base on which Liberty 
stands is one hundred fifty feet 
above sea level, and the statue 
itself is one hundred fifty-one 
feet high. It weighs two hun- 
dred twenty-five tons, and con- 
tains two hundred thousand 


pounds of copper. The total. 


cost of the base and the statue 
is estimated to have been six 
hundred thousand dollars. 
The United States stamp pic- 
turing the statue that we illus- 
trate was issued in 1922. The 
French stamp is one issued by 
France in 1939 to commemorate 
the New York World’s Fair. 


Other countries that have is- 
sued stamps showing the statue 
of Liberty as part of the design 
include Cuba, Haiti, Nicaragua, 
and Panama. 


bubbles. As Nicolo watched 
Carlo at work, as he put sticks 
of wood into the furnace, as he 
measured sand into the big clay 
pot, as he scattered crumbs to 
the red-winged bird, the king’s 
medal was always there on his 
jacket just above his heart. 
One day when the foam had 
been dipped from a small batch 


‘of glass and Nicolo had said 


that it was done, Carlo told him, 
28 July 


“Nicolo, you have never let me 
hold your gold medal in my 
hands.” 

Nicolo rested the ladle across 


the top of the pot, unpinned - 


the medal and handed it toward 
Carlo. Carlo’s eyes sparkled. He 
had not expected his old friend 
to consent so readily. Quickly 
he reached out his hand. 

A sharp cry fell from Nic- 
olo’s dry lips. A shrill sob of 


distress shook Carlo’s body. 
Somehow when the gold medal 
left Nicolo’s hand, and before 
Carlo had it firmly in his grasp 
the thing fell and, striking the 
handle of the ladle, slid into 
the pot of molten glass. 
Tears running down his face, 
Carlo dipped and dug franti- 
cally with the ladle. But the 
gold medal melted, fused with 
the seething mass sooner than 
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they could tell what had hap- 
pened. 

“My old hands are clumsy,” 
Nicolo said, his fingers working 
awkwardly. 

“It is my hands that are too 
much in a hurry,” Carlo in- 
sisted. “But I'll try, Nicolo—I’l 
try to be the best glassblower 
in all Italy. I'll be an honor 
to you, my teacher. I'l 2 

“Wait,” Nicolo interrupted. 
“It was to please you that I took 
the blowpipe off the wall. Had 
it not been for you I would 
never again have blown the 
glass. The old desire to excel 
would not have been awak- 
ened.” Light came. into his dim 
eyes. “I have worn the king’s 
medal here.” He patted his old 
jacket just above his heart. 
“Come, my pupil, let us blow 
again.” 

Carlo picked up the blow- 
pipe. He dipped into the molten 
glass. He inhaled. He blew. 
Slowly a bubble formed at the 
other end of the tube. “Blow,” 
Nicolo shouted. Carlo inhaled 
and blew again. He felt the old 
body so near his own stiffen. 
“The thing is red! Red!” Nic- 
olo cried. “My medal, Carlo, 
my gold medal! It was gold 
that was needed to make the 
glass red.” 


Too Much to Lose 


(Continued from page 23) 


“but things like this get out. He 
had the ball hidden in his shirt 
most likely. When he missed 
my fly, he dragged it out and 
pretended he had caught it so 
our score wouldn’t count.” 

He threw an arm across An- 
dy’s shoulders. 

“You were right, Andy,” he 


said. “We Spartans sometimes — 


do make mistakes, but we want 
to play our games fair.” 


HEN a letter comes to 

us picturing the beauty 
of some other land, as does the 
following letter from India, we 
cannot resist taking the space to 
share it with you. We hope you 
enjoy it as we did. 

Send your letters to WEE 
WIspoM, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Dear Editor: We went to our 
farm a few days ago in our truck. 
We had a lovely trip, looking out 
at the roads and canals and fields. 
All the fields were golden, and 
with the blue sky they looked a 


thousand times more beautiful than - 


I can describe. It was such fun 
counting the men and the cattle. 
We saw a party of men with dogs 
going hunting. The village children 
climbed up a wall and clapped for 
joy as our truck passed. 

At the farm we walked to the ca- 
nal. I and my sister, Indira, couldn’t 
help singing as we walked along. 
The canal water was very deep and 
clear. We played there for about 
an hour. As we strolled back we 
saw seven deer and about thirty 
cranes. We saw the women filling 
pots of water and the children play- 
ing near by. They were nicely 
dressed in their bright-colored 


blouses and long, bright skirts. 
They had silver rings in their ears 
and noses. The women balanced 
the heavy pots of water on their 
heads beautifully. It was all very 
interesting. 

Susie, my pet, is a little white 
calf. She is very affectionate. When 
we sit down outside she comes and 
lays her head on our lap and stays 
as long as we talk and pet her. 
—Anita Mazumdar (Old Delhi, 
India). 


Dear Editor: 1 have a pet kitten 
named Captain Midnight. I gave 
him that name because he is so 
black. 

Every morning when the alarm 
rings to wake my daddy Captain 
Midnight starts to miaow if he does 
not get up right away. He — 
this up until he hears my daddy 
stirring. He makes a good alarm 
clock, I enjoy WEE Wispom very 
much.—Jerry Jene Reed. 


+ 


Dear Editor: 1 have a little puppy 
called Jiggs. He can do many clever 
tricks. When my mother cleans and 
lays the rugs outside to air he runs 
away with them the moment her 
back is turned. One day Jiggs took 
my shoe and buried it—Jean Grant. 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


my friend. 
Send Wee Wisdom to 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER ‘WEE WISDOM 


I inclose $1 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


Street 


City 


My name 
Street 


City 
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My Little Sister 
By Barbara Anne Walker 
(12 years) 

Waycross, 


My little sister is cute as can be, 
But oh, dear, can she worry me! 
When my homework I'm trying 


to do, 
She wants to play peekaboo! 
And when I yell, “Get out of here!” 


In her big eyes the tears appear. 

And then she'll say, “I love you”! 

Now, I ask you, what can you do? 

So the homework I put aside 

Until she goes out for a ride. 

Now my practicing—an hour to 
do— 

Yes, there she is at the piano too! 

Surely those whose report cards 
only have A’s 

Must have sisters that are of age. 

But my little sister is not quite 
three, 

So there’s not much help she can 
be to me. 

My mother says I shouldn’t com- 
plain; 

I was little once and acted the 
same! 


My Wish 
By Peggy Prentice (10 years) 
Saginaw, Mich. 
I wish I was an ambitious girl 
And liked my music too, | 
So when Mother said, “Go practice 
your lesson,” 
I could say, “I am already 
through.” 


The Pig 
By Marion MacRae (8 years) 
Dunham, Que., Canada 
When passing on the bus one day 
I saw a pig on a pile of hay. 
Now I hope you'll never say 
I did not see that pig that day. 
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Depending on Others 
By Marilyn Munzesheimer 
(11 years) 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

We depend on others, 

Just like sisters and brothers. 

The fathers and sons chop the 
wood ; 


The mothers and daughters do as 


they should. 
All working together helps a lot; 
One builds a table and one a cot. 
That we depend on others is some- 
thing we learn, 
And when we receive we always 
return. 
+ 


The Storm 


By Carol Sanders (10 years) 
Solomon, Kans. 


Up came a storm 

When everything was still. 
First came the rain 

On my window sill. 


Then came the lightning 
And its great white light; 
It looked like daytime, 
It was so bright. 


Then came the thunder 
And its big, big boom; 

It made everything rattle 
In every room. 


Now the storm is over, 
And I am glad too, 
Because it sounded awful— 


Boo-00-00-00 ! 
My Little Dog 
By Judy Myers (5 years) 
Fort Smith, Ark. 
I have a little dog; 


His name is Tippy. 

He is black and nippy; 

His tail is short, 

His ears are long; 

He won't stay where he belongs. 


I saw a little elf 


Naming Our Baby 
By Claudia Ann Carichner 
(11 years) 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


We just had a new baby 

Born in our house the other day, 
And we can’t find a name 

To suit him in the right way. 


Mom suggested Rickie, 
Dad suggested Don, 
Bill suggested Bernie, 
And I said, “Let’s name him 
Ron.” 


All the other relations. 
Added to the list; 
But we still couldn’t find 
A name for our heavenly bliss. 


We pondered and pondered 
allt the day, 

Trying to think of 
A name that would stay. 


Although he’s been called Don, 
Also Bernie, not to leave out 
Ron, 
Goodness, gracious me, oh, my! 
We can’t find a name, as hard 
as we try. 


The Elf 
By Lois Jones (10 years) 
South Greensburg, Pa. 


A-playing on the green; 
He was the funniest little fellow 
I had ever seen. 


His nose was long and pointed, 
His ears were pointed too; 

And perhaps you won't believe it, 
But his hair was very blue! 


But all at once he disappeared 
And left me standing there, 

And all he left behind him 
Was his little resting chair. 
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Prayers 
By Pete Moffitt, Jr., (8 years) 
High Point, N. C: 


It's eight o'clock 

And time for bed; 
Play must stop 

And prayers be said. 


I talk to God - 
In a special way; 
My head I nod, 
' And I kneel as I pray. 


I thank You, Father, 

For all You do for me, 
And bless everyone 

From sea to sea. 


The Train 
By Paul Taylor (8 years) 
allejo, Calif. 


I had a long, long ride on a train; 

It was more fun than riding in a 
plane. 

I slept in the Pullman and ate in 
the diner; 

Now can you think of anything 
finer ? 

A streamlined train goes whizzing 
b 

Like : streak of lightning in the 
sky. 

The whistle blows so loud and 
clear 

To let you know the train is near. 


Our Kittens 
By Mary Anne Lund (12 years) 
Mount Horeb, Wis. 


We have three little kittens 
Down in the barn. 

Their mother protects them 
And keeps them from harm. 


They are all snowy white 
And very well fed; 

But one has a spot 
On the top of his head. 


Two are so friendly, 
They come when IJ call; 
They romp and they play 
And they roll like a ball. 


The third is so saucy, 
As cross as two sticks; 

He hisses and spits ‘ 
While the others do tricks. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for November, send 
it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
age. Inclose a note from one of 
your parents assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 
We regret that we cannot re- 

turn unused contributions. 
Parents: Please be sure that 

work sent in by boys or girls is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 

Whenever work is found to have 

been copied correction must be 

made on these pages. 


The Wind 
By Melissa Anne Martin 
(8 years) 
Newport News, Va. 

I heard the wind whistle round a 

tree; 
It was singing a melody. 
The melody was clear and sweet; 
It sounded like the echo of distant 

feet. + 


If You Think 
. You Can 


(Continued from page 7) 


but God can!” 

Ollie Crane, thirteen years 
old, was giving all he had to 
save another boy’s life! He 


whispered to God. “Oh, God, 
You Can! We can if we think 
we can! Like Grandy! Like™ 
Dad! Help me to be like them! 
Beginning now, please, God! 
Let me begin now!” 

It was like being in another 
world. It was like being another 
person. But Ollie didn’t have 
time to wonder at his predica- 
ment or at himself. He reached 
Dart, and took hold of the 
other boy’s trembling, grasping 
hands. He heard Dart sob! 

“Hang on!” he yelled against 
the roar of the train. “Look at 
the girder and just hang on!” 
So they did! 

Then all at once there was a 
hiss and a flash, and the bright 
observation platform of the last 
car passed them and the train 
was gone! For a second the still- 
ness and the cessation of the 
wind were almost enough to 
upset them, and then a quiet 
voice came from behind Ollie— 
Grandy’s voice. 

“Steady now,” he said. “The 
worst is over. We can walk 
the truss—if we think we can. 
We could if it was on the 
ground.” 

They did. They got back to 
the station platform safe and 
sound. “I saw you step off the 
train,’ Grandy said, “too late 
to stop you. So I stepped after 
you.” 

Dart stared up at him. 
“Look,” he said, admiringly, 
“you old birds that have been 
around, you know things, 
what?” 

Grandy twinkled at him. 
“Well,” he answered, “we do 
if we start learning things when 
we're young.” 

“Like Ollie,” Dart said. 
“Things like ‘when you think 
you can, you can.’” 

“And when you can’t, God 
can,’ Grandy added quietly. 
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Dear Boosters: 


I often wonder which of us gets the most pleasure out of our club, 
you Boosters or your secretary. As I went down the street the other day I 
must have been grinning like a Cheshire cat, for a friend stopped me 
and asked me what I had found to be so happy about. I just said, “Oh, 
everything,” because I couldn’t think of anything else to say right quick. 
But the truth of the matter was that I was still thinking of all the good 
Booster letters I had been reading that morning. . 

My friend went into the store, and I walked on, thinking of all the 
things you had told me about your life in your homes, your mothers 
and fathers, and little brothers and big sisters, your pets and your play. 
I knew from your letters that you are growing and learning the rules 
for happy living, and I just kept on smiling because I was happy about you. 


One of our Boosters has found a little poem that she thinks sums up 
the life of a Booster. I think it does too, so I am giving it to you: 


“Laugh a little, 
Sing a little, 
Play a little 
Gaily. 


Work a little, 
Love a little, 
Pray a little, 
Daily.” 


There! Doesn’t that give you a picture of a good Booster! 


Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara Benson: Please 
send me three copies of The Prayer 
of Faith for some friends of mine. 
I think that they will be interested 
in it. A few days ago I was on my 
way to the ice arena. I had to run 
to catch the bus. I said The Prayer 
of Faith and the street light 
changed and the bus had to stop, 
so I caught it—Ernest Luders, 511 
30th Ave., Seattle 22, Wash. * 


God works in an orderly way 
to answer our prayers. Ernest’s 
letter gives a good illustration 
of this truth. + 


Dear Secretary: | am sorry I have 
not written for so long, but I have 
been very busy with my pen pals. 
I. received seventy letters. 

 Belongin 
Booster Cl 


to the Good Words 
has helped me a lot. 


It has really “boosted” me. I try to 
help my mother more, and I try not 
to quarrel so much with my three- 
year-old sister, and so she tries too. 
I say The Prayer of Faith every 
night before I go to bed, and find 
I like it very much. My mother said 
it is an old prayer as her great- 
grandmother used to say it.—Janet 
Hyatt, 3412 E. 3rd. St., Tulsa 4, 
Okla. 

The Prayer of Faith is an old 
ptayer, Janet. It was written by 
Hannah More Kohaus some 
time before 1914. She sent the 
prayer to Myrtle Fillmore, one 
of the cofounders of Unity 
School. It was first published in 
WeE WIspoM in August, 1914, 
and has been published in al- 
most évery number since that 
time. Thousands of grownups 


learned it as children just as you 
boys and girls are learning to 
use it now. 


Dear Secretary: Last November 
the sixth grade was going to havea 
play. We started learning our parts 
only a little while before we were 
supposed to give the play. We did 
not think we would learn it in time, 
I said The Prayer of Faith and asked 
God to help us learn our parts, and 
we did learn them in. time. 

I have learned our motto. 

WeeE Wispom has very good 
stories in it. My friend and I make 
plays out of them. We made one 
from the story “A Ride with Santa 
Claus.” We gave it at school in 
December. My friend read my Wz 
Wispom and she is now rm fe it 
too. She likes it very much, and so 
do the other girls and boys.—Jean 
Mairee Haile, Rte. 1, Heath 
Springs, S.C. 


Perhaps other Booster mem- 
bers would enjoy making plays 
out of the stories in WEE Wis 
DOM. Vacation is a good time 
to try your skill at preparing 
and giving such plays. 


Dear Secretary: 1 would like to 
know how and who started the 
Good Words Booster Club, if possi- 
ble. 

I have been doing all the good 
deeds I can, such as fetching the 
morning a and doing odd 
jobs. I have using The Prayer 
of Faith a lot too and I have con 
trol over my temper now. 

The Prayer of Faith has helped 
me. many times when I tried to 
think of something to do. I have 
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just to say the prayer, and before 
| finish I have thought of some- 
thing. —Roy Gudgeon, The Fields, 
Heathencote, Towcester, North- 
ants., England. 


Perhaps many of you have 
thought of asking the question 
Roy asks. The Good Words 
Booster Club was started in 
April, 1927. Previous to that 
date there had been two clubs 
in Wee Wispom, the Good 
Words Club and the Booster 
Club, which was organized by 
Royal Fillmore, the youngest 
son of the founders of Unity 
School. Imelda Shanklin, then 
editor of Wispom thought 
one club would be stronger and 
more fun than two so she com- 
bined. the two and organized 
our present Good Words Boost- 
er Club. This has proved to be 
a good plan, as our club has a 
much larger membership than 
the two old clubs had. 


+ 


Dear Secretary: 

The first letter I got from you 
Was written all in rhyme. 

I thought that I would try it too, 
But I forgot last time. 

The eure of Faith helps me a 

ot— 

I'm sure it helps you too— 

To be content with what I’ve got, 


And smile the whole day 
through. 
“Smiles” is the longest word 


(you’ve heard) 
In the English dictionary, __ 
And I think that this very same 
word 
$ the one most necessary. 
Thanks again for your letter. 


Mine is nearing its end. 

The club has sure made better, 
Your grateful Booster friend. 
To the Booster Club three cheers! 

Love to you from Helen Steers. 
—Helen Steers, 500 Besserer St., 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 


Thank you, Helen, for your 
little letter in rhyme. We have 
enjoyed your letter as much, I 
am sure, as you enjoyed ours. 


+ 


Dear Secretary: | get discouraged 
rather quickly, but one day my 
teacher got cross because I couldn't 
do a sum. I tried and tried, but I 
couldn’t do it. Then I took it home, 
and it suddenly came to me how 
to do it after I had asked God to 
help me with it. 

Today “it is raining and the 
weather is really wet, but who 
cares. There are plenty of things 
to do inside. That is how I am be- 
ginning to look at life since I have 
become a member of our club. I 
have been having WEE WIsDOM 
for two years now, and a little while 
ago I found a 1936 WEE WISDOM 
at chapel. 

My cousin has just gone to India. 
She has gone as a missionary. 

I often look at my map of Ameri- 
ca and Kansas City, wondering 
where our WEE WisDoM Booster 
Club is.—Freda Garratt, 23 Glad- 
stone St., Wigston, Leicester, Eng- 
land. 


Freda is a new member of 
our club, but she is quickly 
learning to express the spirit 
of the club, which is to scatter 
sunshine. 

WEE Wispom’s home is in 
Kansas City, Missouri, which is 
called The Heart of America. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


We have been receiving many 
mote requests to have names 
rinted in this column than we 
ave space for. For this reason 
we are limiting the age to 13 
years. If your name is not here 
select a pen pal from the list be- 
low. 


Mary Ellen Hrivnak (12), 2245 
S. Elmwood Ave., Berwyn, IIL; 
Betty Meinhart (13) , Montrose, IIl.; 
Mary Ann Lidy (12), Teutopolis, — 
Ill.; Jacquelyne Schuler (10), Rte. 
2, Griswold, Iowa; Jo Ann Myers 
(11), 4905 Geraldine Ave., St. 
Louis 15, Mo.; Ivan Krahulec (12), 
312 E. School St., Owatoona, 
Minn.; Patricia Beeney (11), 924 
S. Second, Pekin, Ill.; Jean Lytton 
(13), Long Island, N. C.; Nellie 
Bishop (12), 3603 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 15, Ill; Marian Brinley 
(12), 313 Willard Ave., N. New- 
ington 11, Conn.; Grover Burgis 
(13), Unionville, Ont., Canada; 
Anita Mazumdar (9), c/o Dr. D. 
N. Mazumdar, 14 Alipore Rd., Old 
Delhi, India; Dorothy McKee (12), 
3535 6th St., Avonmore, Ont., 
Canada; Richard Jud (8), 255 Long- 
acre Rd., Rochester 5, N. Y.; Jean 
Pope (13), 9415 95 St., Ozone 
Park, N. Y.; Jean King (13), 238 
Murray St., Georgetown, Dem., Br. 
Guiana, S. America; Jack Bell 
(12), Box 47, Springford, Ont., 
Canada; Flora Paterson (13), 11 
Lochaber Rd., Bearsden, Dunbar- 
tonshire, Scotland; Mojisola George 
(13), P. O. Box 716, Lagos, 
Nigeria, W. Africa; Pamela Van 
Wyk (9), 24 Radnor St., Melville, 
Johannesburg, Tvl., S. Africa; Mil- 
dred Hikij (13), P. O. Box 80, 
Koloa, Kauai, Hawaii; Rosemarie 
Clemens (13), Estancia Fenton, 
Casilla 2D, Oficina Dick, Punta 
Arenas, Chile, S. America. 


* * * THE PRAYER OF FAITH ***** 


God is my help in every 
need; 


God does my every hunger 
feed; 


God walks beside me, guides 
my way 


Through every moment of 
the day. 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 

too. 


All ee I am, can do, and 
e, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be - 
sick; 

God is my strength, ufifail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love 
Truth are here. 

—Hannabh More Kobaus. 


and 
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THIS IS 


CYNTHIA 


Designed by Donna Louise Waltner 
(12 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original 
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Happy Thoughts 


For the week of July 6 


| find that any task is fun, 
When I do it to help someone. 


For the week of July 13 


| like to speak of things that 
please; 
I never talk about disease. 


For the week of July 20 
When I’m confused, I stop 
and pray, 
And quickly God shows me 
the way. 


For the week of July 27 


Just knowing that my Father's 
near 
Helps me get rid of every fear. 


Thy Neighbor 


(Continued from page 17) 


“If you need more money while 
I am away, use some of your 
own. When I return I will re- 
pay you.” The Samaritan then 
mounted his donkey and con- 
tinued his journey. 

When Jesus had finished 
telling this parable to the 
lawyer who had asked, “Who 
is my neighbor?” Jesus asked, 
“Which now of these three 
men, thinkest thou, was neigh- 
bor unto him that fell among 
the thieves?” 

The lawyer answered, “He 
that showed mercy on him.” 

Jesus told him, “Go thou and 
do likewise.” 

Jesus taught that all men are 
brothers, and He also taught 
that all men should be good 
neighbors. 


Sunday School 
Leaflet 


17. you know that Unity publishes a Sunday 


School Leaflet, with contents based on the 
International Bible lessons and designed to be used 
by teachers of any church Sunday school as well 
as by parents? 


Here are some of the interesting features 


in each four-page leaflet: 


» International Bible Subject and Text. (The Bible 
verses are printed in the Leaflet.) 


* The Lesson Story. (Told in simple story form.) 


» What the Lesson Teaches. (At least three principle 
points are explained.) 


» Notes to the Teacher. (An important feature giving 
teachers suggestions on making the lesson practical 
in the daily life of the children.) 


» More Light on the Lesson. (Bible interpretation by 
Francis J. Gable, editor.) 


If you should like a definite outline for each week 
and helpful instructions in teaching a Sunday school 
class or in giving your children Bible instruction at 
home, the UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LEAFLET will 
give you just what you need. 


A year’s subscription is $1. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


“Hello, Bill,” said Hank as the 
kitchen door of the Williams farm- 
house swung open in response to his 

knock. 


“Hi,” returned Bill as he swung 
the door wide and motioned for 
Hank to come in. “Why didn’t you 
come over last night to see the 
fireworks?” 

“I meant to,” said Hank, “but I 

just didn’t get here.” 
. “I’d like to know what’s better’n 
fireworks,” returned Bill in a grieved 
tone of voice. “Whatever happened 
must have been good!” 

“Well, it was,” admitted Hank, a 
sparkle beginning to brighten his 
eyes. “You see, Aunt Clara came.” 

“What’s so exciting about that?” 
asked Bill disgustedly. 

“Give me time and I'll tell you 
what was exciting about it. We 
went for a picnic in the afternoon. 
Aunt Clara brought the three kids 
you know, and we had lots of fun.” 

“That was in the afternoon. What 
happened to the evening?” asked 
Bill, still feeling abused. 

“When we got home,” continued 
Hank, “we were all tired, and it was 
so hot.” 

“Gosh, come to the point, fellow. 
What happened?” 

“Well, Aunt Clara started to read 
us some stories, and we didn’t know 
how late it was. It was past bed time 
when she finished. She didn’t know 
I was supposed to come over to 
your house,” he added, not wanting 


to shift the blame to his aunt. 

“You can have your old stories,” 
said Bill, “I’ll take fireworks any 
day.” 

“Wait till you see the stories 
Aunt Clara was reading,” said Hank. 
“You'll change your mind. Never 
saw anything like ’em.” 

“Well, bring them on; I’m wait- 


From behind his back Hank pro- 
duced a copy of WEE WISDOM 
and unrolled it before Bill’s aston- 
ished gaze. 

“WEE WISDOM!” he exclaimed. 


Better than 
Fireworks 


“No wonder you missed the f 
works. I gett WEE WISDOM, 
it sure is swell. I work the puz 
and make the things they give diral 
tions for besides reading the stori 
And the Stamp Page is really swe 
We can do some of those thin 
together now, can’t we, Hank?” 
“Sure can,” said Hank. “Aw 


, Clara has ordered a subscription f 


me.” 

If you want to please any boy ' 
girl from 5 to 13 years old give h 
WEE WISDOM. A subscription 
only $1.00. 
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